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Ver ification of SALT Ul: A Hi and oe ee 


” First of three articles 

| By Robert G. Kaiser 

Washington Post Start Writer : t 

Could the Soviet Union, cheat on the new" 

strategic: arms ; Himitatiog treaty?’ Briefly 

stated, that ‘is:therisgue: gown as. Swerifica- 

tion,” already wiérsing’ a8 potentially gan 

sive in the Senate debate’ on SALT. i. x 
Seldom: hag-ani issue about. which so. little 

is publicly” “known assumed such, signific- 
ance in an importamt national debate, Al- 
though pundits and’ politicians have coined; 
slogans. out of aspeets of -verification—Lran 

ian bases; encrypted'telemetry and the like). 

—no politician and-no génerally. it 


news medium ever: has attempted a detail- 
ed description of the gantastic Buck Rogers 
technology involved. the processes of eva-"} 
luating information: it. retrieves on Soviet 
strategie programs or the reliability of the 
conclusions reached mee American _intelli- 
gence _analysts.. : 


ticak, . “eechnieat a ‘and paveholagieal consid: 
evations’“Andi“verification"=—the authen- 
‘tication of truth,” according to Webster- 


Policing the Treaty—I- - 


2° tetity gf : r ] 
hardly is the right word:for a procedure| 
that involves as.much art.as science. : 
Apart from the. complicafions: involved; 
a blanket. of official secrecy obscures the 
‘verification issues... from +public’ views: A 
corner of that blanket protects some of the 
United States’ mont sensitive mrelizence 
WS@Crets, 5, nies 
And apart on “the tangibie~ ‘aspects-of 
verification, there is‘ a philosophical di 
ma that bedevils any discussion: ‘of the: gub- 
ject.. Succinetly: stated. by “Amro “Katzvan 
expert: and.a skeptic. about Uf.S;-abilities.to 
monitor.,Soyiet. strategic. syste j 
lemmar Is this? “We have never‘foumd any- 
thing . that., ‘the Soviets: have‘successfully 
hidden.” In other words; U.S. intelltgence 
officials.can be utterly. delighted with what 
hee can detect but never absolutely sure- 
that they have@-not missed something: im- 
portant. This-is the point at bls art must 
guide science. - ms 
‘What the United ‘States’ can detect’ is— 
at least to an uninitiated layman—stagger- 
ing, Americans are familiar with the. idea 
of spy-in-the-sky satellites, but their pres- 
ertt-day reality goes far beyond the sort 
of aerial photographs. first seen public. 
ly-during the 1962 Cuban missile crisis.. 
They were actually taken fram_2 a 
planes. .~ 
Today the United States has a com- 
bination of stationary, 
cling satellites that no 
ventional pictures,- but also record: 
missile blastoffs, eavesdrop on other , 
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countries’ radio communications, take 
infrared and “multispectral” photos 
and survey the weather over the So-! 
viet Union and China. With the help| 
of those satellites that monitor the | 
weather, particularly cloud cover, the! 
United States can activate its orbiting: 
‘photo reconnaissance satellites from, 
the ground as they pass over those 
‘parts of the Soviet Union that hnap- 
"pen to-be enjoying a sunny day.- | 

‘The single most useful piece of in- 
‘telligence equipment is not something 
in.the sky, however, but’ something ! 
located (in great quantity) in installa | 
tions al around Washington: compile 1 
fers... tenet BY aM pene Y 

With: ‘omiiters the’ “United States 
can separate significant military com- 
munications from the great jumble of | 
audible’ signals vicked up by listening 
posts in: space -and:on. the ground. 
‘Computers help-break other coun- 
‘tries’ codes. Computerized photo en- 
-hancement techniques can help “see” 
through camoutlage or bring out. tiny 
-elements in sharp detail. Most im- 
portant of all, computers allow the 


United States to make elaborate eal 


tronic. “models” of Soviet- rockets, 
warheads and airplanes enabling in- ; 
telligence analysts to follow the tech- 
nical development of these weapons in 
uncanny detail. whe 


' Perhaps the best way to begin de- 
scribing American capability to moni- 
tory Soviet strategic activities’ is ta} 
trace the ways the United States fol- 
lows the Soviets’ land-based * missile: 
programs, which produce the weapons 
that. most. alarm Americanr ‘strategic 
planners.:’ Palette Re mond 
. This process starts with intelligence 
from the four Sovtet- design bureaus 
that design and test these” rockets. 
(This appears to be one area in which 
the socialist Soviets. have. been: per=' 
suaded of the merits of a little freee: 
enterprise competition:):<' 3../ ~ 

In ways that have never ‘been public. 
ly described, the United: ‘States’ does 
get’ information about: new’ rockets | 
in evelopment. at these.design bu- 
reauis-before any.of them have ‘been | 
tested in the open. We know this be- 
cause Secretary of Defense: Harold. 
Brown: and other’ officials have» pub- 
licly said. that the Soviets “now have’ 
fowir new rockets in an advanced stage- 
of-development, going on to point ia 


ner ntommyiceinthnn’ 
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that under SALT [I—which - permits 
eaeh superpower just one “new type’ 

of.rocket—Moscow will have to aban | 
don or sharply modify three of the+ 


esting begins, the: United: 
States has numerous intelligence as- 
sets that can be exploited. Four Rhy-} 


virtually as well as..the Suviet? en- 
_gineers listening to it in’ the U.S.S.R: 


_ the, Soviet launching pads at Tyura- 
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Glite statellites 22.300 miles in space 

hover over the Earth in synchronous - 
orbit—which means they are always | 
in the same spot relative to the Earth's . 
surtace—-two in active use, two in re} 
serve. These devices are- equipped. | 
with infrared sensors that can detect 
a missile blastoff within seconds, and ! 


‘car al3o.recognize the “signatures”. 


fared pattern created by”. the way: 
their fuel burns during the flight. ~~ 

The most useful intelligence fronr 
a rocket test. is the radio messages: 

roadcast back to Earth during a test 
flight. Virtually every working part 
of a rocket and its warheads are moni- 
tored by radio.transmitters that report 
‘back to Earth on the functioning of 
each, This is necessary, according to 
American space engineers and govern- 
ment officials, so engineers on the 
ground can trace and eventually recti- 


| 
of .different rockets—that is, the: = 


_fyvany malfunction that may pe 


during the flight. 
Both the United States and the a 
viets develop. new rockets. in a simie| 
laX® way, according to these sources. 
“Shoot a rocket over and over. again,”. 
as"one knowledgeable source’ put it, | 
“fixing one unreliable element after 
another until you have a reliable sys 
tem—that’s how. it’s done.” ee 
This approach makes it necessary to. 
send back to.Earth: more than. 1,000 
Separate channels of radioed infor- 
mation—known as telemetry—during 
every test flight. For years the United 
States has been: picking up -this-rock:] 
et telemetry from Soviet tests, and 
American analysts have - apparently. 
been able to identify each individua 
furtction that. each channel. Yeports | 
on; and to interpret this informatio 


In recent years the United States’ 
best listening post- for the’ collection? 


_ of telemetry ‘from the early—and most. 
_ Tevealing—stages of a test flight has! 


been the intelligence base in Kabkan, 
Iran. 

Another base at! Sinop in Turkey y | 
also picks up test telemetry, but it ; 
nearly 1,000 miles farther away from 


tam. Because of the Earth’s curvature, ; 
this means -the telemetry sent from a} 
Soviet rocket until it reaches an alti- | 
tude of about 250 miles is- inaudible | 
from Turkey. (The base in Iran picked 

up all telemetry above an: altitude | 
of about 60 miles.) . | 
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